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without any of the adverse connotation which has grown about its use. It is 
easy to see, every page gives clear proof, that he is most intimately acquainted 
with the people among whom so many active years of his life have been passed. 
His particular theme in this research is the examination of the civic development 
of primitive races ; that is the surface which authorizes the designation of his 
work as superficial in its best sense. Yet all the time he is reaching down be- 
low that civic surface into the psychology of elemental man for the discovery of 
actuating motives which lead to the chief, the thaumaturge, the village and the 
kingdom. As his study is of the political surface he cannot afford to probe much 
deeper than the family as the social unit. Here he is brilliant. He expounds 
the origin of the African family, the relation of individual unit to the family 
with which he is attached whether by birth or by purchase or even by capture, 
the physical relation of the family unit to the terrain in which it finds itself 
and ultimately the interrelation of such family units in alliance of peace or its 
converse war. The work is professedly a study in primitive sociology, but it 
accents the need of the like sympathetic study of beginning man in the field of 
primitive psychology. This field is as yet almost untouched; in the nature of 
the advance of civilization it is a subject where postponement will prove fatal. 

William Churchill. 

ASIA 

Across China on Toot. Life in the Interior and the Reform Movement. By 
Edwin J. Dingle, xvi and 446 pp. Map, ills., index. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, ion. $3.50. 8^i5K- 

The itinerary of this pedestrian includes a trip from Singapore to Shanghai 
by steamer, the entrance to the Chinese interior, Shanghai to Ichang, by the 
river steamer of the Yangtse, a journey by a small boat through the gorges of 
the upper Yangtse (Ichang to Chungking), and finally the walking tour from 
Chungking to Bhamo in Burma. Most of the book is devoted to incidents and 
descriptions of the walking trip across the provinces of Szechwan and Yunnan in 
western China. The author had no definite plan of campaign, but under the 
simple banner of a "personal desire to see China from the inside" the journey 
was undertaken. As much of the land traversed is comparatively unknown the 
fleeting glimpses of the scenery given by the author's camera are insufficient, 
while the text affords no strong impression of the physical features. The descrip- 
tions of native life are fuller and often vivid but the whole is largely detached 
from the underlying ties of racial sympathy and cooperation and from any 
of the physical causes which may have been influential in the formation of 
habits and conditions. The result is that the general conclusions^ and many 
philosophical discussions are based frequently on superficial conditions of life 
rather than on the deeper meanings. If the reader be charitably inclined towards 
some attempts at rhetorical expression the book can be enjoyed. The author 
is a journalist and his stories of human activities do not belie his training. The 
Chao-T'ong Rebellion of 1910 of which but rumors reached the outside world 
is an instance of the reporter's ability to draw a picture of conditions, move- 
ments and results. A number of appendices, compilations and original materials 
cover a wide range of topics including the Hankow riot of January, 1911, and the 
Tonking- Yunnan R.R. Robert M. Brown. 

Chan Jn-Kua: His Work on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the 12th and 13th 
Centuries entitled Chu-fan-chi. Translated from the Chinese and Annotated by 
Friedrich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill. x and 288 pp. Map. Imp. Acad, of Sci., 
St. Petersburg, Iql I. 10^x8. 

It would be impossible to extend too warm a welcome to this work or to 
felicitate American scholarship too highly that it includes sinologues who can 
so richly present such a work to the history of geography. 

Chau Ju-kua, eighth in line of descent from the Emperor Tai-Tsung, was at 
man of education. The fact was prerequisite to his preferment to the post of 
Inspector of Foreign Trade in Fukien. He must have passed the third and last 
of the examinations of the artificial system of Chinese learning. His period of 
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activity was the middle of the thirteenth century, more than a hundred years be- 
fore Marco Polo was animated by a like ambition and gave the knowledge of 
China to the western world. 

Chau Ju-kua opened to his fellow countrymen the knowledge of the world 
beyond the Middle, Kingdom. He published the story of the Outer Barbarians. 
He has written chapters upon forty-five countries, and upon eight lands within 
the sea ; the results of his investigations which had commercial value are summed 
in forty-three chapters ranging from camphor to beeswax. Descriptive geography 
was an old science when he wrote, but he deserves to stand as the father of 
economic geography. His record begins close at home with Tongking but it 
reaches far. He deals with the greater lands of Indonesia, with Ceylon, with 
India, with Baghdad, with the ports of the Red Sea and thence to the Mediter- 
ranean. In this great sea about which European culture grew into civilized 
society he learned somewhat as to Egypt and Alexandria, as to Sicily, perhaps 
Rome, and most remote of all the world the southern coasts of Spain and be- 
yond Spain "if one travels by land 200 days' journey the days are only six hours 
long." 

This is a wide stretch of geography to be picked up in Fukien, for we have 
no hint that Chau Ju-kua ever went to sea upon any of the voyages which he 
describes. In his office we can picture him eager to converse with the shipmen 
and diligent to make record of the tales they brought him, many at third and 
fourth hand, yet all surprisingly accurate in a wealth of unimportant yet interest- 
ing detail. It reflects great credit upon the editors that they have proved able to 
establish the identity of almost all the outer lands which their Chinese author has 
recorded in the Chinese system of phonetics which must have entailed great 
difficulty upon him when he was recording the tales of the rovers and which 
it is equally difficult to render from the Chinese into western idioms. We find 
an interesting instance of accurate ingenuity in the assignment of Chau Ju-kua's 
name Mu-lan-p'i to southern Spain. 1 In the eleventh and twelfth centuries this 
was the kingdom of the Al-Murabitfln ; our Chinese author comes as close to 
the name as did the Spaniards with their name Almoravide. We find particular 
interest in the name P'o-ni for Borneo, and a note that this name appears in 
the Man-shu in exactly the same form in the latter part of the ninth century. 
We cannot see that Chau Ju-kua means Borneo as we employ the name for the 
whole island; his mention of a city of 10,000 and fourteen districts will better 
fit the sultanate of Brunei from which the name has been extended to the island. 
This gives to Brunei an age somewhat older than we had believed to be the 
case, but our Chinese authority demolishes all the speculations, also linguisti- 
cally open to suspicion, which have sought to identify the Borneo or Brunei name 
with the settlement on the Pani river on the east coast of Sumatra. 

We could wish that our American scientific bodies had had the credit of 
publishing this monument of geography. That it bears the imprint of the great 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg testifies to the high repute of 
Prof. Hirth and Minister Rockhill. In their English they suffer from the foreign 
compositor only in the misuse of the inverted comma in place of the apostrophe 
and the general inability of Continental typography to make the proper division 
where words are carried over the end of lines. William Churchill. 

Die Sunda-Expedition des Vereins fur Geographic and Statistik, 
zu Frankfurt am Main. Von Dr. Johannes Elbert. Festschrift zur Feier 
des 75 jahrigen Bestehens des Vereins. Band 2. xv and 373 pp. Maps, ills., 
index, Hermann Minjon, Frankfurt am Main, 1012. Mk. 2q. 12x9^. 

The promise of the former volume of this weighty contribution to the geog- 
raphy of central Indonesia is richly carried out to the end. Little remains to 
be said in addition to the former notice (Bull., Vol. 44, p. 923) save to note 
the detail of country traversed. In supplementing the work of the Sarasins in 
Celebes, Dr. Elbert, at the end of the former volume, had completed his survey 
of Muna, a small outlier off the southeastern peninsula. Continuing from that 
point he examines Kabaena and then proceeds to Sumbawa where he has sub- 
jected the whole north coast to detailed examination. In like manner he deals 
with central Flores. The end of his studies is reached in the island of Wetar. 



